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the altar of Victor Hugo. No matter how Zolaesque
his stories might be, he had these two unquestionable
claims on Swinburne's approbation.

There is no doubt that a wonderful aura of charm
hung about the person of this astonishing man of
genius. Swinburne might be absurd; he could
not fail to be distinguished. He might be quixotic ;
he was never mean or timid or dull. He repre-
sented, in its most flamboyant shape, revolt against
the concessions and the hypocrisies of the mid-
Victorian eta, " this ghastly, thin-faced time of ours."
An extraordinary exhilaration accompanied his pres-
ence, something uplifted, extravagant, and yet un-
selfish. No one has ever lived who loved poetry
more passionately, found in it more inexhaustible
sources of pleasure, cultivated it more thoroughly
for itself, more sincerely for nothing which it
might be persuaded to offer as a side issue.
Half Swinburne's literary influence depended
upon little, unregarded matters, such as his
unflinching attitude of worship towards the great
masters, his devotion to unpopular causes, his
uncompromising arrogance in the face of conven-
tionality. It is becoming difficult to recapture even
the thrill he caused by his magic use of "unpoetic"
monosyllables, such as "bloat/' "pinch," "rind,"
"fang," "wince," embedded in the very heart of
his ornate melody. But his meteoric flight across
the literary heavens, followed by the slow and
dignified descent of the glimmering shower of
sparks, will long excite curiosity, even when the